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evaluations are ingredients central to the prograa. After a review of 
current practices in reaediaX education, the DeveXopmentaX Prograa is 
discussed in terns of its estabXishnent, phiXosophy, and objectives* 
This study atteapts to docuoent the prograa* s iapact on the students 
in teras of iaproved CPA, decreased rate of vithdraval, and increase 
in units passed per tera* students participating in the DeveXopaentaX 
Prograa were aatched by skiXX XeveXs vith others taking coaparabXe 
regular classes* The deveXopnentaX students, during faXX tera, passed 
sore credit hours (7*9 coapared to 5*6), had a higher overall 6PA 
(2*30 coapared to 1*20), and had a 4 percent dropout rate coapared to 
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Considtiriny tho current y^or status of romedivil ediication 
in the conuiiunily collotjes, it is unlikely that any remo.Ual 
protirarti \-fx\l be accop?:.od, and rtUi>portod accordlnqly, by tho 
other segm-.»nts of the coilticje until they have demonstrated 
that the probability of success for marqlnaL students is 
greatly increaKed via their procjram. Many of the proponents 
of remodiai education, however, would rationally argue that 
these programs serve a multiplicity of functions and there- 
fore should not be jud:?ed solely on student success. But tho 
fact remains that this is the measure most often used in 
determinlnq tiie credibility of remedial prcqrams"*"; consequently, 
the primary purpose of this practicum will be to determine if 
the remedial education program on the North Campus of the 
Florida Junior College at Jacksonville is fulfilling this 
role. 

Accordingly, in this study the academic achievements of 
the students enrolled in the North Campus* Developmental 
Studies Program will be compared with a similar group oc 
students enrolled in regular college claa;;es. The relevant 
group parameters v;ill be compared at the end of each term, 
starting with Term 1, 197 3, and extending through 1'erm IV , 

■^Examplris can be cito<l i.n studies by SivyJer and L*l >';(.•!: 
(19 70) , and Kirk (10 72 ) . 
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1975? however, due to the cottstia i ut.3 oi time, only Tcr.iu; I 
and 11 of the 1973/74 academic y<af will bo foported in this 
study. In addition, tho cimilar achievements of the follow- 
ing groups of students in different learnin«j paradi«j»ns with- 
in the confines of developmental education will bo compared: 

1. Pull- time students (12 or more hours) enrolled 
in all developmental classes with full-time 
students enrolled in only two developmental 
classes— reading and English, 

2. Students enrolled in all developmental classes 
Term 1 and regular classes Term 11 uith stu- 
dents enrolled in all developmental classes 
Term 1 and one or two developmental classes 
Term II. 

Hopefully, the discrepancies between the aforementioned 
groups will be of such magnitude to enable one to validate 
the following hypotheses upon which the North Campus Devel- 
opmental rducation Program has boon predicateds 

1. Remedial stu<lonts-' entering the Developmental 
Kciuoation Progrm will pass more courses and 
make boLt-<rr grades than those in traditional 
clasacs not only for the term they are enrolled 
in the prograin, but for {jub.'segnent terms as 
Well . 

2. Koiiedial students enrolled in developmental 
classes are more i!iclined to complete tho 
term and return the subsequent si;mester 
than are those enrolled in re':3ular cl«)sses. 

3. Keiuedial students trntt?ring the complete pro- 
gram (four courses) will pass more courses, 
makti better grades and have a higher per- 
sistence rate than these who partially en- 

r o i 1 i n * I vo 1 o i/rr.c n t a 1 cl a s j? * . 



"Kemedi'tl fUudents jro ilcri.ifd as pcinojiS roa.lmj bs-'iow 
i.j;e 10th 'irad': 1-vel :i Dw i.. ! -n«:ii'iV K '.j«li:i*j T.-.it. 
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4. Kemediul stuiiuMits wiu) are qiMduall y phasod 
out of t:ho dt VfJopmentnl pro^rom^ will pass 
more courses, niuke better (jrades ond be more 
persistent than thnae who exit the program 
at the end of the first term. 

BACKOROUND AND SIGNIPTCANC R 

Although the major putpose of this study is to evaluate 
the Developmental Education Program of tWo North Campus of 
Florida Junior College, this is of littlo value unless one 
has an understanding of the program. As Florida Junior Col- 
lege is only eight years old, the proper prospectus of the 
North Campus* Developmental Program can probably best bo 
presented by retracing the chronological evolution of reme- 
dial education at the college. 

The need for remedial education was quickly realized 
at the collt*gc, and Guided Studies Courses wore introduced 
during the second year of its operation (196'3-67). Initially, 
non-credit courses were offered in English and mathoiratics 
for students scoring below the fifteen percentile in the 
English or mathematics segment of the Florida Twelfth Grade 
Placement Tost (F.T.G.P.T.) In addition, there was a Guided 
Studio.«5 Institute on the Cujiiberl and Campus, then the ir.ain 
campus, v;hich offered theae and isimilar courses in reading 
and tit'oech for the iitudente whose cu;iiuJati v«* F.T.G.P.T. score 
v;as below 125''. Although the inatitulo dirl i jubraco som.' of 

'Th«rro vJMuioiit.si takf* c>:u' <^r tw<j ri»-v<*l. 'j.r.u'nt-al cla:-!: . 
tho ;-'.'C'./iit^ l»*r;:» .ilojv.j with !-i'<ju]ui- cl.isse.'. 

'*] A^'> W'.r. Wifi fi L tt.tin [.— rcwn ( i 1»* M^ ori?. * 
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the concepts ot a visible program (counsel ing# tutorin^j, etc. j » 
little had dciually been dovulopud by August of 1970 when 
tho first ptjrmanont campus was opened — the North Campus. 
At that tiinc# the institute (aloncj with many other procjrams) 
was moved to this site; however* many members of its staff 
were not. As a result ol: this* during the first year on 
the North Campus, the institute could be described as three 
or four instructors teaching remedial students, each some'- 
what independently of the other. Their approaches were 
primarily traditional* some had previously only taught reg-* 
ular college classes ^nd all were dissatisfied w'th the 
status of the Institute. 

The pervasive connotation of remedial education at 
the college was that it was a necessary evil. Everyone 
agreed there had to bo a token effort and someone had to 
do it; otherwise where could the collet^e parallel teachers 
send the students who "weren't colloye material." In short* 
most of what Rouechc (1968) had found true of remedial 
education in general could be said about tho guided ^studies 
programs at Florida Junior College prior to 1971. As would 
be expected* the students had a very negative impression of 
guided studies classes. This view was sharod by the coun- 
selors and the other roeRd>ers of the in&tructional staff 
including most members of the Guided Stuiiit;s Uepartnicnt . 
This yr»n<*raJ feoJin^* v<t disi^ont^nt tor the pro<jram way rc— 
flt-M'tod in t {()\]tjwiftg ;-;i.at fr»!iie-:;l li/ »j t i^cki ..in il'>70;, ..: Li;r 
having coniplfted a atuJy ci th«j iiuid«><i .Stuuios j'rovjja:;. xrom 
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tho fall of 19u7 to tlu* v/inter term of 19 70: 

It is apparent that tho Guidud Studies 
effort at the cullcga during tho past three 
yoars c.innot bo ch*:ractcri2ed as one of Florida 
Junior Colloqe's success stories. From this 
past performance record, those persons in- 
volved with the Guided .studies Program on the 
North Campus and with Guided Studies courses 
on the San Diego and Cumbr ^and Campuses should 
sense that a change of di tion and method is 
needed . 

Why, then, was there a change in attitude about the 
necessity for a viable remedial education program during 
the first year on the North Campus? Flx'st of all, the 
campus is located in the northern section of Jacksonville, 
which is inhabited primarily by minorities and/or families 
in the lower socio-economic structure, and its students 
come primarily from these families^. Consequently, during 
the first year the teachers of college credit classes found 
that in many of their classes over half of the students 
needed remedial help. This was quite a contrast to their 
previous classes on the other campuses, where a typical 
class would contain only three or four studonts of this 
caliber. The critical mass was reached and the problem was 
suddenly very real. No longer would a token effort be 
sufficient. Something had to be done and a realistic effort 
had to be wk2o, i'or as Ksteu (1973) has said, "If we're 
gcnna lot 'ora in, we'd better S'>rvo 'em." 



■Ccnby {197.i) rcjjorterl Uiat about AC:, of the North 
Carr.pus stu<Jent5> crT.C; from familios wht*.^e iir.nua] income.'* ure 
loas th in :?0,000, ilc nltjo t'.^l lir.,il ( J iliat 4 out ol t-h»- 10 
rtudor.ts tfnroJlrn«j iii .iC/jdciiiio coursna io;* tht.« first ti:.\- 
arc black. 
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Tor t uriarc ly, t.hor»j \.\.io t.-nouvjli oo.';Ct'MKd ii\y.iv iicx.tjrn 
and uciinini:^».r.itora on the cn:;.pui} who not i->n\\' atjrooJ wi*:h 
letting I h».-;n i n, but also w«.;rt> will inq to devote their t imo, 
efforts, and talents to servo them. Tiiese dodic^tted pro- 
fessional s-'-most of whom wore teaching rotjular collegt* 
classos and all of whom, in tho opinion of this writer, 
are exoellent instructors — have spent the last three years 
towards this end. Additional staff members have been hired 
to assist in this difficult task as the proijram has grown. 

Initial Jy, this new core of remedial i instructors was 
faced with ii-any unanswered questions: Wliat are tho neces- 
sary inyredicnts of a viable remedial program? What learning 
stratoijios are most appropriate? Are there any proven models 
to copy? And although not many "do's" were known about 
remedial pro-jram, a great many "cJon*ts" werf» readily :.vail- 
ablo as a rocult of the prt'viou? three years of floundering. 
Therefore, much of the early cievij lopmonts wore primarily 
reactions to tho "don'ts." 

First and foremost among t.hefe was the reaJization 
that i iie connotatio i of remedial education on the Noi th 
Campus h.id to bo ri»an<;ed. The studo-its had never been cor*- 
vinc<'d that non~eredit classes would do thera any good, and 
tho counp-u-lors oompout.ili.Hl th«' prob}..'m a-^ they had becoi:...- 
reluctant to advi.st' sluder.t:; to t ako t;;'-:.«- crourses, vhieh, 
at L<-.it-, wdre of liltl<- jirovt-;, v.jIu--. ft .St-f-KH-ti u:; 1 !}•.<• ly 
tJi.it. . itfu-r v.->u!.j .., r x. 'ny '•: 'be iem«di «i ■■•lav.-^:; 

liivleiis they i-.i;-r!»(J cdII.nu fr(-.iit; l.u: ..>ul.l tiu- * jt.-,-i ! voi^ 
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Of credit ol.usaos be in.isturod by studonts in need of remodi- 
ation? Time ueomud to be the key factor » for frora a prac- 
tical point of view, le^medial students could not bo expocted 
to achi(WQ the course objectives in the normal three contact 
hours per week. Carol 1 (1963) emphasises the significance 
of time by contending that the degree of learning, other 
things being equal, is a simple function of the amount of 
time during which the student engages actively in learning; 
and Bloom (1968) adds additional credence to the import«tnce 
of time by avowing that given sufficient time, ninety-five 
percent of the students can achieve mastery. It was con- 
jectured, therefore, by the remedial ataff that by increasing 
the classes to five contact hours per wpok (a sixty-six 
percent increase) and embracing an open-cndtd senicstor, 
remedial students could reasonably be e;'wpoetc*d to master 
the objectives in credit courses. The staff further hyjioth- 
esized that with this extra time teaching p^radigins could be 
utilized to first remedy the students* def i fit ncios before 
attempting to master the course objectives. Such a premise 
would soom to be harmonious to the liorbrirti an' s Theory of an 
apperceptive mass as it is related to teachin-i by Bitjge (1971), 
when he says, "teachf.?r5 muct start with the e5»porionccs that 
students already have and enl.ircjo and tT.ricli thorn." Flyn 
(1973) likiwiijt rupports thir, by rec'>minen»{i rwi vhat. to.i» h« is 
should prc.'Vini. ncv^r con«.'o:.t..s rrJy aft er th«.f prcrtqui 3 i tf con- 
cofitti h.iv»j Lt'tTi .'u.jtst ort J. rtJi*>iiih«''t ir.j II y , ilicn* v.-iri 
appn.-lM'nrsion roruvrniiui t:ho liluiWnts' u,u?o i.f tl..» : ivo 
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contact hours in liuu ol three contact hours, but fortu- 
nately, this has not proved to be a major problem. 

Changing tho non-credit classes to credit classes was 
necessary to change the imc^je of tho program; but as Roueche 
and Herccher (1970) have pointed out, the individual in- 
structor remains the key to implementing any effective 
instructional program. Unfortunately, few of the instructors 
in the program were formally trained to work with remedial 
students, and most of their previous teaching experience had 
been in regular classes. None of the instructors, however, 
were drafted into the program; most importantly, they had 
come because they cared about human beings. These neo- 
remedial instructors were well aware of their deficiencies 
and they have spent much time during the last three years 
trying to cjracliorate them by various moans, ;3uch as visiting 
remedial programs at other institutions, attending relevant 
workshops and conferences, researching the literature, and 
experimenting within their own classes. As a result, their 
increased awareness has boen accompanied by change and what 
has evolved is a remedial program, now called the Developmental 
Education Program, which is continually changing. There are, 
however, several principles which have become rather basic 
to tho procjr.tm and in essence form the found.ition of the 
Developin-ntiil P:ducation Pro^jrajn Oii the North C.'impus. 
Thost-» r...jjor tcnetn arc: 

1. l!..:{.ruoi. ion.i j st r.ii<'«j ios juu.-;l. uj lev; lor tl.u- 
jj. dividual til fit; r on Cos of students. 
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2. Afl puniahment is of little valu.* in learning, 
iniitruction must bo based primarily on posi- 
tive reinforcement and student succoaa. 

3. The student's self-concept is an integral 
factor in learning* 

4. Objective evaluations — suiianative and form- 
ative—arc essential in decision making. 

Most of the specifics of the current program are sup- 
portive of one or more of these principles. The instruction 
strategies, for example, are flexible to allow for student 
differences. Variable learning niodes ar« employed, such as 
audio-tutorial, small group discussions, lecture, tutorial, 
video-tutorial, and other quasi forms of individualized 
instruction. Small classes^ are complimented by student 
tutors and technologies to free the instructor to work with 
individuals. The courses are open-ended, and although stu- 
dents are encouraged to meet certain deadlines, they are 
allowed to work as long as necessary to master the course 
objectives'. Carroll's (1963) learning model with its five 
variables of learning, all a function of time, is congruous 
to this flexible learning paradigm; and so is Cohen's (1969) 
learning paradigm in his college of the future, as he allows 
for individual differences by having six <3ifferent types of 
instructional means for each course. Monroe (1972) adds 
Jdditional support to the grading sclitine whon, after reviewing 

^•The raaximom ia 20 except in social studies where it 
IS 40. 

'StMd.-»ntn who Jo not finjr.h at Lhc .,nci of a term receive 
either an NP (non-puniti vo) or TF (inccmpJoto), depending 
upon how much they have acrompl i rshod, ai.d continue on in the 
subsequent torni. 
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several programs of the disadvantacjed, ho concludes that 
liberal grading practices coupled with increased time allowed 
to complete the course are promising innovations. 

The second tenet of the program is compatible with the 
first, in that individualized instruction allows one to op- 
timize positive reinforcement, student success is guaranteed 
in the developmental classes by establishing obtainable ob- 
jectives, which in turn minimize failure and/or punishment. 
A non-punitive grading system is also embraced^ which removes 
the threat of failure and facilitates the concept of open- 
endness. Much of this aspect of the progrora has foundations 
in the formal theories of learning. For example, none of the 
early disciples of behaviorism (Thorndike, Pavlov, Guthrie 
or Hullete) reviewed by Hiigard (1966) denied that the re- 
inlorcomont of an act was beneficial to learning, although 
some did feel it was not necessary. The Skinnerian's or 
neo-beh«»viorists, as Bigge (1971) is prone to call them, 
agree that the reinforcement of an act increases its probable 
reoccurrence. 

In general, reinforcement is essential to the neo- 
behaviorist theories of learning; but according to Flyn (1973), 
there is somw disagreement as to the app3 icability of neg- 
ative reinforcomont or punishment: to teaching. Many fee] 
that the emotional di:;turbani:c>n dccompcinying punishment 
negate its con tribui; ions, and therefore they advocate a 

^Students make t-ither A, B, C, IP, or Ni> (non-puniLive) . 
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system based on positive reinforcement: only. Concomitant 
with reinforcement is success? that is, a student should, 
upon experiencing academic success, be rewarded. Roueche 
and Herrscher (1970) have said, "Positive reinforcement and 
successful learning 3xperiences are strong determinants of 
student learning." The importance of success is also im- 
plied by the cognitive-field psychologist (Bigge, 1971) since 
they feel that a student's goals must be obtainable and with- 
in his cognitive- fie Id. Success, is what it's all about, for 
as Pressey (1959) has said, -Learning feeds on success." 

Most of the recognized viable remedial programs contain 
some vehicle which deals with the student's self-concept, 
tJie third tenet. The remedial programs at the South Campus 
of Miami -Dade Community College in Miami, Florida and El 
Centro Community College in Dallas, Texas are two such pro- 
grams. This is not unique to two year colleges, for its 
Importance is also recognized in four year colleges by 
V:illiam (1972), who reports, "...that the counseling com- 
ponent of the Thirteen College Curriculum Program is a sig- 
nificant part of the program and an important factor in 
student's ability to realize success." Finally, il student 
personnel services have risen to their present prominence 
in the community colleges because students in general need 
their services, then there can be little doubt as to the 
similar needs of remedial students. 

Successful learning experiences are also important in 
developing the student's self-concept and each of the 
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developmental classes aid in improvintj the student's sclt- 
conoopt by maximizing these experiences. One developmental 
course, however, has this as its primary function, and many 
of its class periods are devoted to group counseling sessions 
where negative concepts, such as failure, alienation, and 
inferiority are combated. Much of what must be negated in 
this phase of the remedial program has been identified in 
studies dealing with the culturally disadvantaged. For 
example, Deutsch (196 3) found the school environment to be 
foreign to these students; Knoell (196R) says they have a 
tendency to invoke failure by procrastinating; Clarke and 
Ammons (1970) stress that the feelings of inferiority con- 
tribute greatly to their failure; VJepman and Klassen (1967) 
report many are passive and in need of directive compulsory 
counsel inc,; and Reissman (196 8) says they do not like 
schools. Special assignments, both group and individual, 
are made to enable the students to investigate many of 
these concepts and additional gains often occur through the 
group interaction accompanying these assignnionts. As an 
example, students explore their school and through this 
social microcosm, society in general. In short, this class 
aims to convince students that they are important, that 
they can learn, and that this is the place where it will 
happen. 

Objective evaluations — the fourth tenet — could be called 
the doctrir.o of validity for tlie developmental program. The 
necessity of such a principle is reflected in the following 
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s ta teiHi: n t li by i\o uo oho { J i) 6 8 ) : 

There is a paucity of research on the ef- 
ficacy of remedial programs in the junior col- 
leges. • • .Available research will not support 
the contention that junior colleges offer pro- 
grams that, in fact, remedy student deficiencies. 

Evaluations are certainly important to the North Campus pro- 
gram. Formative evaluations are constantly used to provide 
feedback on student performance, as well as the feasibility 
of the different instructional modes. As teaching and learn- 
ing are interdependent, they must be evaluated simultaneously. 
This is possible since each developmental course has a 
specified set of student performance objectives, any of which 
can be related to different instructional means. A similar 
component is found in the following description of Cohen's 
(1969) instructional process in his college of the future: 

At the core of the college's processes will 
be the deliberate practice of instruction. It 
will be built on a definite teaching-learning 
paradigm and employ a built-in system of eval- 
uation. Student's learning — predictable, mea- 
surable, definable — will be the college's raison 
d'etre. 

Although these formative evaluations do much to affect 
learning, they are insufficient to establish the degree of 
validity necessary for a program which is highly suspect, 
such as the developmental program. Nothing short of a rig- 
orous objective evaluation (summativc) of academic achieve- 
ment will convince the doubting Thomases. To this end, each 
developmental class has a minimum set of performance objec- 
tives, identical to or .--r-parable with those in regular 
classes, wnicn must be mastered before a student receives a 
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rassing grade of C. For example, a student must read at the 
10»5 grade level on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test before re- 
ceiving a passing grade in Developmental Reading (ENG 161)^. 

The final phase, and the one to which this practicum 
is directed, is the periodic evaluation of the total devel- 
opmental education program. This must be an objective 
analysis, the results of which are expressed with complete 
candor, for the validity of the current hypotheses must be 
determined before any new hypotheses can be assumed and 
subsequent actions taken* o. This is to say that the devel- 
opmental program must continuously engage in trial and error 
research if it ever hopes to solve the dilemmas of remedial 
education, for as Clark (1974) has pointed out, the people 
currently working in remedial programs in the community 
colleges know more about remedial education than anyone 
else. 

PROCEDURE 

In fulfilling the primary purpose of this practicum, 

the validity of the following hypotheses must be determined: 

1. Remedial students entering the Developmental 
Education Program will pass more courses and ' 
make better grades than those in traditional 



^The students reading below the tenth grade level are 
advised to enroll in the developmental program, and though 
there are other variables to consider, the student's in- 
ability to read, as Kandell (1965) has pointed out, is thouoht 
to be the moat significant. 

*°Blocker and Bacon (1973) have said that community 
colleges must rot hesitate to critically evaluate and assess 
their own performance. 
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classes not only for the term they are enrolled 
in tho program, but for subsequent terms as 
well. 

2. Romedial students enrolled in developmental 
classes are more inclined to complete the 
term and return the subsequent semester 
than arc those enrolled in regular classes. 

3. Remedial students entering the complete pro- 
gram (four courses) will pass more courses, 
make better grades and have a higher per- 
sistence rate than those who partially en- 
roll in developmental classes. 

4. Remedial students who are gradually phased 
out of the developmental program will pass 
more courses, make better grades and be more 
persistent than those who exit the program 
at the end of the first term. 

To test the first hypothesis, the group parameters^* 
of students enrolled in the developmental program (Group 0) 
were compared to the parameters of a similar group of stu- 
dents enrolled in regular college classes (Group R). Each 
of the students selected in Group D was enrolled in all 
developmental education classes on the North Campus (12 hours), 
reading below the tenth grade level, and onterln%; Florida 
Junior College for the first time. These were requisite 
characteristics for Group D as they identify the students 
for whom the developmental program is specifically designed, 
and although many other students not having all of these 
characteristics are enrolled in some of the developn:ental 
classes, they were not included in Group D. Some of theue. 



* *Theso include grade point ovoragos, average number of 
hours completed with D or butter grades, and average number 
of hours withdrawn. 
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hovevciV, are considered later in this study. To insure that 
Group R and Group 0 were comparable, save for the one varioblc» 
only the students were chosen for Group R who also were en- 
rolled in a rainiraum of 12 semester hours, all on the North 
Campus; reading below the tenth grade level; and entering 
Florida Junior College for the first time. It is also im- 
portant to note that the groups contained approximately the 
same percentages of students at the various reading levels — 
below 7th grade, froD 7th to 8th, from 8th to 9th, and from 
9th to 10th. Members of both groups were selected from a 
list of over 350 students who had Fcorod below the tenth 
grade level on the Nelson-Denny Reading Test, which had 
been given during orientation or during the first week of 
classes for the fall term of 1973. An alpha listing was 
then used to identify those from this list of 350 who had 
the other relevant requirements, and in essence, the groups 
were selected by the process of elimination. Since the 
randomness of this process is questionable (Hardyck, 1969), 
a t-test will not be used to determine if the grade point 
averages and the average number of credit hours completed 
by each of the groups differ significantly. Hopefully, the 
differences between the respective means will be of such 
magnitude as to leave little doubt of significance. These 
group parameters were obtained at the end of each aemester 
from the student data b;mk via a computer program v/hich was 
written for this practicum. 
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The aforomentioned groups (Groups n and k) were alLO 
used to tost the second hy^^othosis and the avorage rate of 
retention was computed from two consecutive runs of the 
program which furnished the group paranaters. Again, a 
t-test is not used because of the questionable randomness 
mentioned previously. 

In the third hypothesis, the students in the complete 
program are defined as Group D and those who are partially 
enrolled (Group P) are defined as those enrolled in only 
two developmental classes, reading and English. The latter 
definition is chosen because it is believed that theso are 
very necessary courses in the program and, in essence, 
may be sufficient. That is, the enrollment of a student 
in the two additional developmental courses may not greatly 
enhance his chances of success. Unfortunately, very few 
students could be identified in this category who also had 
all the requisite characteristics of the students in Group 
D. As a result. Group P is a small sample and it does con- 
tain some students who were not full-time (less than 12 hours); 
however, they all were first semester students who were 
reading below the tenth grac*o level. The same rationale 
and procedures that wore described earlier were also usod to 
determine the parameters of those groups. 

For the fourth hypothesis, it was necessary co split 
Group D into two mutually exclusive groups, A and B, where 
A contains the :5tudonts who enrol lod in one or two additional 
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developmental classes-'' during the winter term and B, tl.ose 
that did not enroll in the so classes. Group A was so chosen 
because the developmental staff has conjectured that those 
students will maintain the much needed feeling of security 
in these classes* and they can also receive assistance in 
facing up to the many frustrations which they experience 
in adjusting to regular classes. Although A and B are 
samples from the same population (Group O) , they were not 
chosen at random and hence* tests of significance are in* 
appropriate. Therefore, the same relative procedures and 
evaluation employed previously was also used in handling 
the parameters relevant to these two groups. 

RESULTS 

An an^'ilysis of the data for the ''irst two terms pre- 
sented here generally implies that the developmental program 
on the North Campus is realistically opening the doors of 
the college tc the remedial students. Admittedly, this is 
a precarious premise dependent upon the completion of this 
study* ^. Accordingly, the following results are supportive, 
although not conclusive. 

Tables I and II reflect the fall terri cichievoments of 
the remedial students enrolled in the developmental studies 

*'Koat of fho students enrolled in a second course deal- 
ing with the solf-ccncc.-pt aspect of the pio«7ram (S.S.i 102) but 
a few also unrollod in another communications course (£N*G 102). 

* ^This study will be continued for at least two yeai-s. 
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prnvjrant (Group D) and rocjular classes (Group R) . Thu data 
from theae tables revoals that by comparison the develcp- 
tac-ntul yroap has bo«..'n far laoro successful duriny thia toria. 

Nearly tour times as many students in Group D passisd^^ 
all of their courses as did Group R; and on the average* 
developmental students manaijed to complete 2.3 hours 
(which is almost one course) more than the students in the 
other group. Not only did they complete more courses » but 
they also made better grades. In fact* the grade point 
average (GPA) of the typical developmental student was more 
than one letter grade better than his counterpart enrolled 
in regular classes. He also passed two~chirds of his courses, 
while the regular student passed less than one-half. Con- 
comitantly, the regular students averaged withdrawing from 
25% of their classes during the term as compared to 4% for 
developmental students. 

The discrepancies between the respective parameters of 
Groups 0 and are large enough to leave little doubt of 
the validity of the first two hypotheses with respect to the 
fall term: Remedial students enrolled in the developmental 
studies program for the fall term did pass more courses, 
make better grades, and complete more courses than those 
enrolled in regular classes. 

^''With D or better grados. 
•^Ibid. 

^"From 2. 30 to 1.20. 
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Tho ro.iuLts of the; \fiiitoi term tor Group;; D and R appear 
in Tib lot: lit and tV; and although attrition has ruduce*.! tho 
r.ise ct both groups, tho data clearly iinpli«3S that the re- 
ni'ining doveU»|.>Hi'jntal studcjnLo have alao bcun more successful 
during this term. 

Again, a greater portion of the students in Group D 
(39^) passed all of their courses than did those in Group R 
(27«); and on tho average, each developjuental student com- 
pleted 2.1 hours more than the regular students. The students 
in Group D passed nearly three-fourths of their courses, 
while those in Group R passed slightly more than half; 
accordingly, the regular student's withdrawal rate was three 
times greater than that of the developmental students. Also, 
the developmental students made better grades than regular 
students, although the differences in the CPA's was not as 
great as in the fall term^ This is to be expected, how- 
ever, bince the attrition rate in Group R ic nearly twice 
that of Group D^^i consequently,- a greater proportion of 
the less successful students'^ dropped out of Group R than 
Group D. 

Based upon theso results for the fall and winter terms, 
one would have to tentatively conclude that the first two 
hypotheses are valid, and therefore, remedial 1 students do 

^ ^The difference between tho CPA's was 1.1 fur the fall 
term and 0.66 for the winter torm. 

^ ^Twenty four percent of the students in Group R did not 
return for the winter term compar<«d to IT-, m Group D. 

*'Tho averag« GTA of the students who did not return for 
the fall term was 0.9. 
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havo a much bettor chaiic- of succeeding on the North Campua 
by enroll in«j in the dovclopmontul prooram. 
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Group R - Winter Term. 1973/74 
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Tables V and VI contain the data for the students in 
Group P for the fall and winter terms. Since there are few 
students in Group P and sgag are not full-time, no conjecture 
will be made on the third hypothesis, although some com- 
parisons between Groups P and D will be noted* 

The average remedial student who enrolled in the com- 
plete developmental program^ ^ did withdraw from fewer classes, 
have a higher GPA, and pass more courses than the remedial 
student who enrolled in only the two remedial courses^*, 
English and reading. The discrepancies between the groups, 
however, are not great and could easily be accounted for by 
variations within the groups. Likewise, the persistence 
rate for Group D is only slightly higher^^ than that of 
Group P. It is important to note that even though the 
students in Group P did not perform quite as well as Group 0, 
they did do much better than the students in regular classes. 
Group R. 



-^Group D - Tables I and II. 
?^Group P - Tables V and VI. 

2 2The persistence rate was 85'^ for Group P and 87% for 
Group 0. 
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TAlll.K V 

Group P - Fall Term, 1973/74 

Hours Hours Hours Term 

Student Enrolled Withdrevr P nr.sed CPA 

16 6 3.50 

2 12 ^ 

5 15 3.00 

4 6 -00 
I iT 9 3.00 
I 12 12 2.75 

I 9 9 3.00 

5 J3 3 ~ 10 2.80 
Iq i" 9 2767 

__ - - 3.00 

AVERAGES 10.9 .6 6.8 2.15 
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TABLK Vt 
Group P - Winter Term, 19 73/74 
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To tost the fourth and final hypothesis, the winter 
term results for Croups A and B, displayed in Tables VXl and 
VIII, must be analyzed. The initial results seemingly sup- 
port the hypothesis, although there are some extenuating 
circiuustances v^hich must be considered. 

Although the withdrawal rate for both groups was around 
6*5 during the term, the students who arc gradually being 
phased out of the program. Group A, did pass more courses^^ 
and make better grades in the winter term than did the stu- 
dents who exited the program at the end of the fall term 
(Group B) . However, the students in Group A had also passed 
more courses and made better grades than those in Group B^** 
during the fall term when both groups wore enrolled in all 
developmental classes (Group D). It is possible, therefore, 
that the discrepancies between the groups could be inherent 
in the groups. The persistence rate for tht groups is mean- 
ingless for the winter term since the studenns had to be 
enrolled to be a member of Group Aj it will be a significant 
factor in the subsequent terms. 

The data does support the validity of tiie fourth hypo- 
thesis, but unfortunately the results can also be accounted 
for by means other than those for which the hypothesis was 
formulated. 

2^The students in Group A passed 3/4 of their courses 
while the students in Group B passed 2/3 of thoirs. 

^''The following arc> the fall term moans for Groups A 
and B: Group A - Gl»A, 2.42; hours passed, 9.4; hours with- 
drawn, 0.7. Group D - GPA, 2.26; hours passed, 8.8; hours 
withdrawn, 0.2. This information wa« coirput»..d from Table I. 
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Although this study ia incotnplato, many insiijhts have 
boon yainod and a number ot areas in need of further inviiii- 
tigation, identified* Accordincjly , the following recom- 
mcndations a^em to be in order: 

1. This study should be continued for at loa»t 
two and possibly three more years. 

2. The Developmental Education Program on the 
North Campus should continue to function at 
its present level until the second year of 
the study haa been completed. 

3. The significant results of this study should 
be shared with the North Campus teaching 
faculty and counseling staff. This, in turn, 
should enhance the image of developmental 
education on the oantpus and elicit their 
support. 

4. The computer program providing the data for 
this study should be revised so that it will 
also give the number of quality points each 
student earns. It is the opinion of the 
writer that this statistic is the most sig- 
nificant single measure of student success 
since it reflects both the hours passed «nd 

m 

the grades earned. 

ERIC 
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5.. A similar study should be formulated and 
instituted with the entering students for 
the fall term of the 1974/75 academic year. 

6. The success of the students in Groups D and 

R should be compared with their reading levels 
at the beginning and ending of the fall term, 
1973/74. Such an investigation may identify 
the optimum reading level to use in placing 
or recommending students into developmental 
classes. This could also reveal the minimum 
reading level which a student would have to 
obtain before passing developmental reading. 

7. The findings of this study should be used as 
rationale to support future budget requests 
for the high cost developmental education 
program. 

8. Case studies should be done on both the most 
and least successful students in Groups D and 
R. In so doing, student characteristics may 
be identified which attributed to their re- 
spective accomplishments. 

9. The reading levels of the studentis in Groups 
R and D should be reassessed at the end of 
the second year of this study. This infor- 
mation might prove that tho gains made; in 
readin-j in the developmental reading classes 
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during tho first year are not retained over 
a period of time. Likewise » it could prove 
that the reading levels have been retained 
or even increased for those students who have 
remained in school. 
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